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tfsfied with theinterruptibn, and squinting 
at' therm with a. look of supercilious disdain. 
jii^de an unheeded (notion to his competi- 
tors to resume their cards. 
',':jHal,,'Jiadileft his. seat, and taken the one 
just* vacated bj^the side of th,e. Artist, who 
receive^'bimVitb. a pat on the back, and 
the offer of his^igar-sheath. 

" Ahem I Extra Havanas, made in 
Handsch^U^im^aMa'iej.^'ti 1 * roguish 
twinkle of biw;eye* J;*' Aire: they not, Herr 
Panct J'^Hofidded, addressing the landlord, 
over his sho,ulder,.for thap. busy individual 
was usually. Iiere,:.tb.ere, and everywhere, 
by turns, playing a hand at cards with his 
guests, and 'attending to their wants 
between games., . y ;- 

"If you think so, Herr Anderson," was 
the reply^giyen.with due courtesy in sub- 
stance and 'iiianner, as 'lie tapped the 
Artist's glass. ; with a -, knife-blade, and 
ordered ,$6: appearing waiter to bring a 
cup of cbSeeior.^bleAr-eyed and red-nosed 
individual, who was just taking bis seat at 
the other side;' - >'■* ■ ■.-■■ 

"Tour" health, Herr Major," said Hal to 
a soldi erly booking, - gray-haired man, a 
little way down the table, as their eyes 
met. Theses-officer took his glass with 
a distant military bo.w, raised it-to. his lips, 
and repe*aKed' the' salutation^ as: he put it 
again upon, the table, and turned away 
towards. the muflicians,"jost in time to con- 
front&tbfe woman, who stood at his elbow 
with a platter in which a'few silver pieces 
were already scattered about,. He Jock a 
small piece from his vest pooket, and de- 
posited it with great deliberation among 
the rest. 

"Are yqugoing todo the beneficent by 
this one, IlalT? feald one of the Brother- 
hood, '.-il-'i'v^ *-.'i,\:,'-<:'.^ ;-'■";.- 

"Um — m!" mumbled the other, as he 
thrust his headone side to oatch a glimpse 
of her bebfedtlie major. "No, she's too 
old and ugljyistshe not, PFather ?" 

The Artist screwed his glass into his eye, 
and with""a''face4ttUghing'anover, so that 
even the r( hairs, of ;his head„stqtfd,-on end^ 
repeated Hal's preliminary murmur, and 
ended with a decided " Yes." 

The WpmB^a^cordingly.met' with no 
great success, as she passed around that 
end of the table.'' She returned to her 
stand ; they .played a par,ting air, in which 
tfie woman sang alone in & i monotonous, 
Bqueakiiig|voice ? when the man, throwing 
a green baize over the harp, took it upon 
Jjhls lshoulder<j, and the two, giving anrun- 
n studied, ^-bow,, ■*&; the,..,cbmpaQy n Jeft. the 

"tt)i>mtI0^7(T W.r 1 - ■-■<■ ,l';~:l; . -...,.„"■:, 

/,:<jjT1w tfcanqoU -Jollity of. the. Brotherhood 
:>•${& now'suddenly wp^ eD i° u P on >^y a 
^arainber of yeljow-capped Swabian corps- 
-jatudent9,:who;werejust coming out of. their 
-dining .place on. the opposite side,, of 'the 

Btntdl yeqparc: in front of the house, and 

.making conpiderable uproar as ttiey called 
- ;to jioneri another, going , off. in. different' ,di- 
: ueotionsi Qne,|burly-looking fellow, who 
".was, a^ known bully, threw himseh; for- 
>'war<i,intO;a mock posture of .parity and. 
«;Qutv&nd ^ began; : tp ; .p]ay his cane about, the 
j'ibead.of an, assooiate. corps-man, who took 
--.rao/'great notice of the liberty,; except to 
''•gr^flp, expressipn, fh&t seemed to show 
• ;;.it>lrftft only ^ ; bonds;, of their fraternity 

that prevented his pronouncing the opprp- 
■; l.brfaua ) epitijet j that; -precedes , a challenge 

among tbem. The fellow at last desisted,' 



but still continued a swagger as be walked 
along, that appropriated the whole of the 
sidewalk to himself. Our cynical Brother, 
who had gone out, was just passing down 
the street, and being in »o conciliatory 
mood, he sturdily kept his side of the 
pavement, and the bully's cane, in one of 
its' flourishes, struck him on the head. He 
turned around, as if stung by an insult — 
for it was scarcely unintended — and -was 
only greeted by a kind of empty stare, 
which performed a visual 'measurement of 
his. stature from head to foot. A few hot 
'words from the American drew out a simi- 
lar' strain from the German, who began to 
show signs of a pugilistic bravado, as 
he glanced around on half a dozen of 
bis associates, who had collected about 
them 

"Too many for one," said Hal, as he 
prepared to shorten the way by leaping 
out of the window; but before he could 
accomplish it the bully had received the 
Bummer Junge, aDd was panting furiously 
in. the grasp of his fellows, while the 
other started off on his way, looking 
neither to the right or left. 

Hal turned round to his fellows, with a 
shake of the head, and a remark, that 
" There was to be a time for them." 

jhe incident had, however, broken up 
the ron of their conversation, and it was 
but a few minutes before they left the 
house and parted in different ways — some 
-for the lecture-room, for the bell was just 
sounding; arid others for their own lodg- 
ings ; but all , meditating on the conse- 
quences of the Dummer Junge. 



POETIC EPISODES IN KATUBE* 

- Katoee, as well as man, has a poetic side, 
and in reading the two volumes, designated 
in the note, we have found here and there 
a. vista opening into the charming fields of 
poetry-. "We have, lingered before them at 
timesj and even pierced them with a micro- 
scopic .eye, and have, thought we almost 
discovered the brooding spirit of humanity. 
Too deep a scrutiny has usually been 
deemed detrimental to the effect of poetry, 
but as w6' p can only feel the pulse of man 
by a searching pressure of the hand, the 
true throb of life in the lowly children of 
the fields «an only be discovered by the 
closest of communions. ' The "recognition 
of the presence of what seems akin to 
human volition, constitutes perhaps the 
most poetic element in Nature. Monsieur 
Be Vere quotes from Lowell, the motto of 
his book: ji , 

." 1'grieTe not that ripe knowledge takes away 
The charm that Nature to my childhood wore, 
For with the Insight cometh day by day, 

A greater bliss than wonder was before. 
To win the secret or a weed's plain heart, 
Reveals the clue to spiritual things ; 
The soul that looks within' for truth may guess 
The presence of some unknown heayenliness." 

People talk about our age being an un- 
poetic age, as too practical, while tbey for- 
get that great schemes, great inventions, 
great discoveries, are not without the sub- 
lime element, and that there is poetry in 
all sublimity; Besides, have we not books 



* Stray Leaves from the- Book of Nature. By M. 
Schkls Dg Vkre,- of the University of Virginia. New 
Y6rk::Putnara A Co. ; 1855. 12 mo. 291 pp. 

Qlaucua; or the wonders of the Shore. By Cbjlb. 
Kraasur, autbor.of Amyas Leigh, Hypatia, etc.- 'Boa- 
toll : Ticknor ft Fields ; 1855, 16mo.l66pp. 



on the Poetry of Science? "Were those 
ages more poetic "than ours, when Botany 
wore nothing but a repulsive habit to the 
poet, and its devotees cared nothing for 
dowers except to make tnein tenants of a 
ghostly herbarium, wrapping them up like 
a parcel of mummies within the thick 
leaves- of pressing maps, writing their 
epitaphs in unintelligible, pompous Latin, 
ttiat wourd make an old Roman stare? 
Assuredly, there is poetry in the age: that 
will call for and sustain such' books, as the 
two we have quoted,: whose authors see 
something more than a marvel of mechan- 
ism in a flower, and to whose perceptions 
the coursing sap is the heart's blood of 
the plant, and the unobserved mollusk, 
royally happy in his abode,, the sharer of 
some of the enjoyments man would vainly 
judge were his alone. 

Audubon painted his delineations of birds 
when he had just killed them, making a 
mossy log, his seat- and his lap his easel; 
and they accordingly, have that vraisem- 
blanceto life, that Buffon and his compeers 
never could reach, daintily at work in .the 
library, with a distorted, bead-eyed, staffed 
specimen before them. Audubon is a type 
of the truest investigator of Nature, hold- 
ing marvellous communions with her v un- 
derstanding her as few dof and observing 
her component parts in relation to each 
other, as well as in themselves. The old- 
fashioned querists of Nature may be liken- 
ed, as De Vere does liken, them, 10 a French 
officer in one of the Revolutions, who dis- * 
covered in Rome a highly important in- 
scription on a monument, when in tbefnl- 
ness of exhilaration, he detached one bronze 
letter after another, and slipped them 
loosely together into a bag, and sent them 
to the antiquaries of Paris to be deci- 
phered!'. 

About as readable an account of Nature 
does one get in pur museums, where bird 
and animal are tortured into unaccount- 
able postures, tacked to the shelf,, and 
pinned upon pitiable dwarfs of trees, each 
bearing his profound name* with the ut- 
most composure; all having about the 
same relation to poetic Nature that a rhym- 
ing dictionary bears to the teeming poem. 
Yet, the youth of cities found, their knowl- 
edge of Nature upon ■ such collections in 
half the few cases in which they pay any 
attention to the matter at all. White, of 
Selborae, astonished all England, when he 
showed thein how much there was of in- 
terest in a single rnral district of their 
island, and of which tolerably observant 
people, :too, lived on . in jitter ignorance. 
Your counting-room olerk, or dryTgoods 
salesman, and even the young professional 
man,' lays by his earnings for a summer's 
trip to Newport, Saratoga,; or the "White 
Hills, goes through the usual routine of 
daily life in such resorts, rides a hobbling 
horse up the mountain, works all day for a 
trout and a minuow, drinks medicinal 
waters in the morning, takes a bath at low 
tide, bowls an hour in the alley, promen- 
ades after dinner, bets on a coming elec- 
tion, and waltzes himself out of breath 
in the evening. These are the things, 
young men, Mr. Kingsley would by : no 
means have you do ; but for a substitute 
he proposes such as shall invigorate both 
mind and body.; and the nest time you/go 
to Newport, Nahant, or Cape .May i if you 
will- take this little ; volume of his in .your 
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pocket, he will show you how to amuse 
yourself with the Wonders of the Shore. 
Perhaps he will take you along the beach, 
with a stout crow-bar resting on his 
shoulder; and yon may wonder, if yon are 
od the look for some hidden monster of the 
rocky caves, and mount upon a good-sized 
rock to reconnoitre before you venture a 
step further. Ten to one, that same crowbar 
is in the meantime inserted under your very 
pedestal, and the same heave that pitches 
you upon the sand, turns the rock over. 
You look with something like disgust upon 
the sight that the disclosed snrface of the 
rock now presents to you. You see noth- 
ing but a quantity of green slimy matter, 
with a few muscles and slugs, all covered 
with dripping water, which sparkles in the 
sun, and have half a mind to seize the iron, 
and tip it back into its bed again — so nau- 
seous is the sight. Your guide, however, 
restrains you; and, picking out some speci- 
men or other with his fingers, while you, 
half fearful, instinctively thrust your hands 
behind ■ your back, and contrive to keep 
your distorted features full upon the object 
long enough for your instructor to give you 
some little insight, into its biography^ or 
perhaps autobiography, for such ugly little 
things sometimes carry around with them 
some self-made data of their career, which 
the loving naturalist is ever anxious to 
read. You hear things you little dreamed 
of before, and discover that the .cardinal 
virtues have some observers even in that 
slimy community. You can, perhaps, spy 
out a spark of poetry, even in such an ex- 
istence. You become emboldened enough 
to take the heretofore loathsome object in 
your own hand, and at last find yourself so 
interested iu it, that you cannot wholly 
withdraw your attention from it, while 
your teacher is explaining the mysteries of 
some other specimen. Well done! your 
attention is of good promise. To-morrow 
he will show you something of the mar- 
vels of the deep. Some poor fisherman's 
wherry shall carry you oiF the shore, in 
good room to throw the dredge ; and upon 
the two thwarts of the skiflf, when you 
have drawn it up. you shall empty its 
wondrous contents, and have their story 
told you. Finally, you shall know some- 
thing more than thenames of the zoophytes, 
the serpulae, the ascidians, and the mol- 
lusc©, with brittle-stars and ray-fish. Some 
of these Latin, names are portentous enough, 
and strangely out of place, they seem. 
You will soon find out, that it is chiefly .the 
closet-collectors who make the most use of 
them, and multiply them almost beyond 
the endurance of the out-of-door searcher. 
When you go back to your hotel to-night 
with some brilliant, and hard-earned speci- 
mens, and venture to show them to some 
of your billiard-table friends, you may, per- 
chance, notice a sneer or a pitying smile on 
their countenances, as much as to say, 
what a poor fetfow! You shall have an 
inward gratification, nevertheless. We 
have heard that an eminent geologist in 
Massachusetts wa3 considered hardly ordi- 
narily endowed by his school-mates, be- 
cause instead of playing bat and ball with 
them, he passed the recess in picking up : 
stones. M Let no one," says Mr. Kingsley, 
"think that this same Natural History, is 
a pursuit fitted only for effeminate or pe- 
dantic men. We should say rather, that 
the qualifications required for-a.perfect na- 



turalist, are as. many and as lofty as were 
required by. old chivalrous writers, for the 
perfect knight-errant of the middle ages ; 
for our perfect naturalist should be strong 
in body ; able, to haul a dredge, climb a 
rock, turn a boolder, walk all day, uncer- 
tain where he should eat or rest; ready to 
face sun and rain, wind and frost, and tu 
eat or drink thankfully anything, however 
coarse or meagre ; he should know how to 
swim for his life, to pull au oar, sail.a boat, 
and ride the first horse which comes to 
hand; and finally he should be a thoroughly 
good shot and a skillful fisherman, and if he 
go far abroad, be able on occasion to fight 
tor his life." The life of such an 'one as 
Audubon, will show us that like vicissitudes 
are not unusual. " . ... 

Glaucus, the fisherman of the old Greek 
fable, when he had eaten of the herb that 
the fishes devoured, to gather strength to 
leap back into their element, felt himself on 
a sudden seized with a strange longing to 
follow them under the waves, and thus he 
became the companion of sea-hymph and 
mer-folk, and disported in happiness in the 
grottoes and glens of the ocean's depth. 
This is, perhaps, a mythical embodiment of 
that sensation, that we often feel upon the 
sea-shore, almost at times amounting to an 
impulse that needs to be controlled, or we 
should find our senses swimming in watery 
oblivion. It will serve our purpose much 
better as an incentive to a poetic reverie, 
in which the abodes of the natives of the 
deep are entered through the surgjng.iipa- 
gination. 

. Schiiler, in u .The Diver^V .one of bisi finest 
ballads, has disclosed to us his poetical 
conception of the terrors of the hissing 
depths of- Scylla, the, abyss? vrThft ^reward 
of love, of all emoluments, served the poet 
as the only inducements to urge his hero, 
Nick the Fish, to dare the yawning gulf. 
The mysteries he told of, on coming-out, 
are those that fill the imagination of one, 
who looks from above on the seething 
whirlpool. Tumultuous- or at rest,, the 
same deep and dread mystery liesupon the 
sea. With an exquisite rhythm that .we 
despair to reach, Goethesings — ■■--■■;'.; 

" Stillness broodeth o'er the ocean, . ; , 
Not a wavelet crisps the main ; 
Listless for its wonted motion, ■■"■'■ 
Looks the seaman o'er the plain. ..-,,■ . 

Not a breath from either quarter, 
StiU as death, full of fear, i > 

O'er that wild .expanse of water, 
Not a motion doth appearl" 

Wondrous' is the life below ns? as: we 
steam across the ocean^ and as : the~ engine 
throbs, through the everlasting pulses:of the 
tide are scenes we. little, dream of in, our 
cabin converse — down, down, mile upon 
mile, down from our vessel's very keel, 
there are mountains and valleys, precipice 
and cave, and life, hideous and fair, in, 
about and upon. them. " Every wave,*' says 
Freiligrath, in one of his poems, "is but a 
burial mound over the last resting place of 
many a man." Ghastly ships are '.there with 
unenumerated riches, whose cannon are the 
retreats of frightened prey. ; -■ The.wars-.of 
tribes are carried on .among the slimy ribs - 
of mooster whales. From the myriads of 
microscopic infusoria to thoso- unwieldy 
giants, who gulp at a swallow those very, 
myriads, there is nothing, but battle and 
strife. 
"_ Place ^Qursglf p^-tbe. .sb.orje, and 'gaze 



upon the illimitable sea. ! "Mystery," aU~js 
mystery I Beypnd, : beyond," be^biid I ^'^p 
to the forthest' Arctic I' Gaze' ''updni'itr! 
Yon are in the mood ; your ' sensations 
shall overlook the blemish of translation, 
and Freiligrath; shall copy the picture^'from 
the retina of your eye. Hefce' is'tfie^'" J '- ; '- 

... ...--.■; :;■-. .<.■.', [.-j< ;-j3&l 

OCEAN FABLE. : to '^'!>-> Oil! 

Ox the Bhore a tumbling hovel; '"' , , 

Standsbeyond the flood and ebb; 1 '' : ■*<*»!.*• 

From the mast a net la hanging, " ... ■.■Jjijv/J 
Dripping from each blackened web. ,..,<[ 

While a barefoot boy Is slowly ' ' rt,! ' "•'^'•' n 

. Mending meshes that are broke M '-.l ,-ivn 

In the sun the fishes drying-.- .-.:',. ..--,-.1 - /( j . 

On the wooden trestles smote. ' ' ' 

- " '■ ,- i; "J^J.;iJ .,;■•:. t hJ^03 

Hot and thirsty look the BaDd-tiBIs};"^ ^dd 

- A* a Tantalus b'eloKi "A;.<]d: i~i.i '\ " 

Liko a great and silver halfrmoon, . ■'.. . . 

Shines the OceB.'S L nnll"F^oW.- »' ! jflJ 

Erery billow grey and r briny,-j 1m xi-il'iA 

■■■■'■ As it breaks along the.beath,. 1, .. ;...,. 
.Nods its head and'lpoks' s'ogriifcled, ' ^ ' ' ' ' 
■ ■' As in greeting, saylng'eaon^ 1 -' 11 ''^ '■<■'> <]'!0 
'-■■■■ c'-' : - '■ '■■'■■. •--'■'••' •■"''' ArAtbrtibtii 
"Joyful here we now are gliding; j -lau'-j,*. yjij 
■ , 'Up these shelving banks of sand," y H 

Bearing glancing stars of ocean,' * y Oi 
''• Shells and pearls unto:the>landl;;<_.iJ>jo^ 3 
''-. • ' s ■-'■ -"■■ .r»o^ -/iVit ol'Jti. 
■ -. ".Gladly look on broom and heathery ^,~ r 
: Waving on the sunny'd'ownB,-" 1 ' "I;" 11 
All-forgetting, howe'ersnHen(!:;:i iCBJ'Ali B 
Are the shprel.esi i.oceaa,'a frawjaa-^ y -j Jjr-jj. 

"Where the angry storm Is flashing;,- " ' '<? 
While the Northman spears the seaiji *v/o J 
Where the Arctic's shields are plaatyug,- >K ,-r£ 
Till the German billows, reel;. ' ';,-'" 

" Where no buoy, no sirtmxnlng'ce^o'nj si^W 

' : Marks the courses vessels "keepj::,; iii<;iia 

,-. Andby nlgnta monster rises--.- ,. > .»: .._ 

Fromthec'averrisofthe'deep. "' ' - , "- u -i 

Zttl 6ilj 

: ["Llfcean islandirongh ana<scaJy^ V irk '' 

•'■: That the surges hardly jar;. T, , .. f ;,n 

Shrinking fly the ha'rdy shallops^ j ' ' ' . 

And the. sailor clasps the spar. .D'JOfl 

".Lying ready for the battle; .. ;,. ;{-■ ' 

. ; . . Like a desert drear and black. ', f v 

• Barnacles like rugged hillocks; - J > - -- 
Sharp andcloseiy rldge-His back,;w:.': hi.) 

: /' •TtenotlongiheBWlmBsogul^t;— ;>-, vr i ir , a 

At his hea,d of slimy green, " '" ' 

Hissing spring the' 'ocean serpents,^- ' "373 
Sire: and bloody is the scene.- •" '■■ ..:,-, ..j-.-j 



And tne mountain- wave 'li 

' Is -the ocean biit a fable;; ..-..■(■.. y.w. ^jTV:2 
: Has it-not a^nieanlngitlread^,' , ■,_. 1 - 

l"Lone and gloomy, dark aniiisuilen- ? i ' !,J " ' 
Are tb« ahorWeas oceftni^rawjia^TT j. '.*■ 
Glad we look on broom ai(d heather, j-.^,,, 
Wavingon these sunny doflrns;^' ' ' "['-'■' 

-. 'Vi >?:<>:•. 'iiiT ip?t; i, 3 ff/J naoijj- a 

'From the tfriie when 1 the- Sj)ir4t»Of GAUL 
moved iipohtn'e face of the J waters,fthixwlgh 
all ages, the ocean has been presented^fbr 
inspiration to -p^etSj 'siftcr^dpBfltf profane. 
Contrast Englarrd'wHh'l'S*pit2e}'land; andrif 
the sublimities of 'Nature can "doanytmng 
towards forming a ' poetioal'-peripl^ithejlfl- 
ferenceisin favbroTtll^sffihdjfolk, "^wihoae 
home isVon? the"- dee'p?* ''Tl|e"AJrrJsiWiem- 
selyes, centuries; old, arid illmost-tisn'ei'dety- 
ing, are moulderihg" J by degrees 'beneath (the 
power of the watery lelemeTit;- 1 Old ocean's 
mists rise, 'cloud npbii cloud'.'" T^ey^artrer 
about the croons of' these tnonatchs^Of "tie 
land. Gl^ciers"areYoriiie''d'; ! &nd ) ft r vaJariohes 
fall, and rcjcl: ap'd erfrtli-gb-^Wn^ih/ituin 
to the plain", or are : ' carrieB^by th'efBweep- 
ing' curreiits:;fnto lh& u \>asitilpt 'Che-grsat 
deep — one eternal round— Poetry on'd Qin- 
hipotericel-'' ',*' : ' s i ■'■''■ '-■•■-•■i-yf^i'i ii-n-i 
That is a deligh^lern.s&dej^rith'whifcb 
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if. de^Vere opens his book, entitled " Only 
a Pebble." Sermons in Stones ! They have 
at least none of that^un poetical .'jqethod, 
running 7 ilitb ffretfie's^ and tastiies, and can 
•bergcad_aate<l; to- a-, length that- is not pro- 
vocative of that ungraceful demonstration 
— -ji yawn The simple pebble can tell ns 
more satisfactorily than divines with their 
.-sacred- ^hronologiesy of the first days of our 
earth-ball, of i te belching .fire and its foam-- 
,-ing waterflk The pebble's existence is a 
poetical ,one— conrted by the mountain 
,gusts, or. imbedded in the valley-Lurf. 
I*ittie by little,^ drop, by drop, the water of 
..the .heavens- finds. its. way into its very 
heart. Itwelcomes,;likesa hospitable host, 
.the Jittje mosses which drape its sides with 
reyery hue ;. but they prove a treacherous 
gnea^.only abetting the process; of disiri- 
jtegra^ipn,,, ; which the >watere had com- 
-.i^enced. : Assuredly, the battle is not to 
othe^-etrpng! .Then it .fells and .becomes 
like sandy. ami,; held .in solution^ it passes 
,intp the sap of;flowers,or, at the bidding 
j-pf.man^glasB iB.made.of it, and the utter- 
most., .bounds, of the heavens are brought 
, : .witfomrpnrken:l :,oJi\ -.•■'■ - r.- ■:'■ 
-j, IThP: : strongest of proof— if proof be de- 
L sired, that,th,ere is poetry in nature, is con 
tained in thefact, that, from all times, poets 
heve, depended upou-it mainly^ as the garner 
from which ftp draw, their choicest treasures. 
^there np,t Ltbe yery..poetry of faith in the 
. £pwery:expeatan4 in .its', robes of wintry 
■snoWj.of; tbe,firat wooing, breath of spring 
vrrrfa. pppfidenoe. in that; insensate thingyas 
; TV,e call; it^, rij^T the 'ever-working round of 
-,the; : bie83ing&,,pf' Providence. '-. .We recall 
(iv poem .pr.JRfcckertfey in which, he has 
.rnjrrored ■: h'U own peaceful nature, and, as 
..giving tjte : poetical illustration we desire, 
,,we.inay be allowed tp translate it.> 

~ i [". . THE DYIIfG SLOWER.: -: 

j/; : ' : ".■ v Hoph, that '-thou may'st live to' nee 1 - : 

-, ....- r -.-■., Thai the Sptiog comes; unimpaired , ; i . 

Sope, as now doth every tree. . ;,.'! . , 
That*the-Aii(umn winds have bared. ' '' 

;■. -. Hope,;thybudB[ may keep their -strength, ■"■ 
"■<■.- ; Yet-to lireJihe wlnter.o'er,. .. 
■■ "-'TiUthj-iaplHstlrfeiiat'length / 
,1 h'l'iSa '.WtthneW verdure as before. " i ■' i'' : - : ''- 

,. ., ! "Ahl ism no tree to. teem, ...... . ■ .. , 

'■'■ While a thousand' B'ummeri breathe, 
' ( Having' dreahied a%lbter*d flreardi 

Never Spripg.songa still to wreathe; 
" lam but a flower the Slay 
!- .":'--'•' With fti living klsseswalr.es, 
,yj_ i- Soon toaink'Unto'decay, ■■ ■ "• ■ 

In my pall of snowy flakes. V ■■;.-* ■■; 

■ '-•><>'' •'if'then'stich'aflower thou art, '"■ 
1:!' '.!;:■, [: Oheer thyself, Tor Nature gives, 
r,, ' Being ..of despondent heart I ''.■.■ 
' ' '"' Seed to everything that lives. 
' : u !■■• : i Death (s commdn ! Let Its storm ' - 
..-, .-,.' ;,,- rC.ast.thy Vital power to earth, 
. ' Frota thy seed the sun shall warm 
' * Hundredslto a newer birth. 



-, 1 * Yea, there's many can be seen 
., SUI1 to blow and die, as I ; 
1 Yet the whole is ever green, 
H .Only one, as I, cab die. 
, When, they blossom like to me, 
, t shall be myaelf no more, - , 

1 ' 2i&v) am I, anil not to be, 
. Nor yet have I been before.: 

" Though they then may fee! the sun, .- 
'' -As I now Its flashing light, 
Little solace that, for one 

Who Is doomed to endless night. 
Yes, oh sun^ thou warmest now, 
: Those Id other climates born ; 
: Yet at.iae why laughest thou 

With auch cold and frosty Bcorn r 

. *" Woeaime'l thus' doomed to die, 
. ..Kissedvto (ife by thy mild ray,. . . 
1 ,Thatftrastedin thyjeye 

•>*r.:\ Till ItiVoIe-my life *way 



itole'oiy lire tiny. 



Sympathy of thine no more 

Snail my life's' poor close delay, 
Wrapped within myself— all o'er — 

Sick at heart I shau the day. 

"Still thou melteat into tears. 
All Jhfc icy cage of mine, . 

All that fleeting life endears, 

Oh, Eternal, it ia thine 1 
Yes,- thou bud nest from my soot, 

All- this sorrowing at last, 
Dying now I have no dole, 

Take my thanks for all tbe past. 

." For the breeze that summer long, 

Meets me with its tremljling play, 
For the butterflies' light throng - 

Dancing rouod me thro' the day; 
For the eyes my glance could please, 

Hearts, my fragrance seemed to gay, 
That thou mad'st me all for these, ' 

Fragrant, aplendrous, thanks, to-day 1 

"As a beauty of tby sphere, ■•: 
Though but humble, lowly, X ; 

Thon hast let me glisten here, 
With thy stars that shine on high, 

Though. I breathe but one breath more, 
1 It shall be no pining sigh; 

One more look to Heaven before - 
Itbtb is beauteous world Idle. 

"World's eternal flaming heart, 
Let me but expire in Thee I 
May the "heavens where thou art, 
Spread their canopy o'er me. 

Hail, oh Spring, the sunny-blessed I 
Morning breezea from the'skies I 

Without grief I sink to rest, 
If I never hope to rise I" 

When we see the common nasturtium 
taken from its garden-bed in- broad noon- 
day, and-earried to a dark spot to emit the 
flashes of light it had imbibed, or the little 
aster illutne:by fits: the evening, in a like 
manner, after a sultry summer-V day, we 
discover ia if the type of that heavenly 
excellence-" among men^ which 'seems to 
proclaim at times an origin without the 
ordinary darkness of - life. Is- there not a 
poetic feeling in the, deep shades of a pine 
grove, consonant with our religious aspira- 
tions, and reaching tpthe deepest recesses 
of our heart? When we read that the 
purest colore, occur! in' the Alpine plants, 
whose fiowere bloom -beside the eternal 
frosts, we naturally recttr to those choicest 
traits of character that the acqain tan ce 
with sorrow can elicit. If we are told 
that the dying; breath of a fading flower is 
its sweetest perfume, and a .-. deep flush 
often overspreads its rich crowns,, before 
they fall* r the mjn&.cah'not long hesitate^ 
for a reference to something in the nature 
of man, that partakes of the deepest sense 
of the poetical. .; Meet it is, this inclination 
we have noticed among our citizens of late 
years, tohave pome rural repository of 
their dead, for even the Stern Tyrant is not 
without an element in his being, provoca- 
tive of poetry j and in the associations of 
trees and glades it can best find its fulfil- 
ment. The dying leaf falls to enrich the. 
soil, and prompt the verdure of Spring; 
and how easily we recur to the " hopes, still 
falling,"a3 many a bard has sung. There 
is something to give a feeling to the unpo- 
etical, even in the uncovering of a coal bed, 
where the forests of ages antecedent to our 
eras, are made to form for us the best sub- 
stitute for the sun in its warmth and light. 
"We find' the sublimest of our conceptions 
awakened in -the contemplation of the 
ocean "in aU its vague immensity;" and in 
the forest," swept by the gale, or even 
when calm, and all the leaves "seem stir- 
red as if in prayer." The various devices 
of the flowers to provide for the dissemina- 
tion of their species by_ the 'scattering of 
seed, are fraught -witlr lessons- of perseve- 



rance and humility. "We almost startle at 
times at the sense of intuition they seem 
to have. : What types of endurance in 
those floral denizens of the perpetual snow 
fields, budding and flowering almost incre- 
dibly in the frozen ground, the only smiling 
object iri'an inhospitable region." u The 
tiny forget-me-not of the Alps," -says M. 
De Vere, "blossoms by the side of huge 
boulders of rock, and sweet roses unfold 
their rich crowns at the foot of massive 
blocks of ice, exhibiting a beautiful picture 
of loveliness mated with grandeur." .Again, 
in the midst of ascending vapors, nay, in 
the Very geysers of Iceland, says the same 
authority, a small plant grows, blossoms 
and reproduces itself annually. And in 
the germ, which is kept for centuries, as 
grain in mummy cases, what an abiding of 
the promised time-there is! 

Many a plant might- tell a tale of woe, 
could it only have an interpreter, such as 
Kingsley is; for the poor, sickly geranium, 
" which" spreads its blanched leaves against 
the cellar panes, arid peers up as if implor- 
ingly to the narrow slip of sunlight at the 
top of the narrow alley, had it a voice, 
conld tell more truly than reven a doctor 
in the town, why little Bessy sickened of 
the scarlatina, and - little Johnny' of the 
hooping-cough; till the toddling wee things 
who used to pet and water it, were carried 
off eaoh and all of them* one -by one to the 
church-yard sleep, while the father and 
mother sat at home, trying to supply by 
gin, that very vital energy, which fresh air 
and pure.water, and the balmy breaths of 
woods' and heaths, were made -by-God to 
give; and how- tbe little geranium did its 
best, like a heaven-sent angel, to right the 
wrong-which man?s ignorance had begot- 
ten, and drank in day by day, the poisoned 
atmosphere, and formed it into fair green 
leaves, :and breathed into the 'Children's 
faces frpm every pore, whenever they bent 
over it,' the life-giving oxygen -.for which 
their dulled blood and festered. lungs were 
craving- in .vain." -..-.. 

We do not legislate to grant flowers the 
right of petition, but there are some lovers of 
them who will assume the right for them, 
luckily. If they are not so fortunate, how- 
ever, then is.one recourse left them — they 
can be revenged. There is one of the most 
beautiful lyrics that Freiligrath has-ever 
written, widely esteemed as a gem, which 
we are tempted to translate in this connec- 
tion, for he has with rare skill turned to 
account the poisonous gases which dying 
flowers may emit. Il is entitled— 

■ THE MSVENGE OF THE FLOWERS. 

. On a couch's downy pillow. 

Lies a. maiden, sweet in sleep, . 

Brown and fair her drooping lashes 

Press a cheek, that gloweth deep. 

Golden on a seat of rushes 

Stands a vase of richest kind. 
Fragrant. flowers within It blooming. 

Freshly plucked and gaSy twined. ■ 

Dense the sultry heat la floating 
Through the chamber everywhere; 

' For the summer frights Die coolness ; 
Closed Is lattice to the air. 

All is still and deep tbe silence. 

Suddenly, a murmur heard. 
Every leaf and every steralet, 

Rustles, trembles and Is stirred I 

-Waver from each open chalice, 
.Spirit swarma lo phantom forms, ,;. , 

- Raiments of the softest vapor, 
.■■:.'■-■•- 'CrtfWnlets feir and shields tbty bear 1 . 
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From Ihe rose's purple petals 

Steps a lady Into view, 
On her tresses flowing loosely 

Pearls are shifting like the dew. 

From the casque-flower clad in sombre 
MaDtle of the leaflet's green, 

Cwnea a Knight of bold demeanor. 
Sword and helmet bright in sheen. 



From the lily soat . . 
Like a spider's web ber veil. 

Lordly from the Turk's cap rising 

Lo ! a Moor to rich display; 
Bright opon his leafy turban 

Gleams the golden crescent's ray. 

Prom the king's crown decked In lustre 

Leaps a sceptre-bearer proud ; 
From tbe iris blue Id muster 

Springs the hunt's accoutred crowd. 

From the daffodil, .Narcissus, , 

Youth with mien of saddened bliss, 

Wavers to the maiden's bedside. 
On her lips to press a kiss. 

Then around the pillow swinging 

In a wild and motley throng, 
Waving, springing, went they singing 

To her ear this solemn song. 

" Maiden, maiden I thou hast torn us 
From the garden and the sky ; 
That within this golden Vessel 
We may wither, fade, and dlel 

" Oh, how happy were we. resting 
On the earth, our mother's breast, 
Where the sunbeams through the branches 
Kissed us sweetly, and caressed., 

" Where the spring's cool breeees fanning, ' 
Soft our trembling branch lets bowed ; 
Where at night our leafy balcon 
Glistened with an elfin crowd ! ■ 

" Ilere we have but stagnant waters. 
For the garden's dews and showers ; 
Ere we die, we still must wither ; 
Vengeance, maiden, must be our's I" 

Done the song, and o'er the maiden's 
' Face and brow, they stoop and bow ; 
From the former hollow stillness, 
Cometh then that sound again. 

Rustle, lisp then ! murmur, whisper ! 

How the maiden's temples flush ( 

How the phantoms breathe upon them 1 " 
How their fatal odors gush! - 

Now his rays the sun is darting 
O'er the bed 1 The forms' have fled I 

On that couch's pillow coldly - 
Sleeps the loveliest of the dead I 

And herself a withered floweret, 
Oo her cheeks the mantling glow, 

Resting 'mid her faded sisters, 
Whose own spirits struck (he blow. 

There is, nevertheless, something like an 
attachment in plants for man — they obey 
his bidding, and assume for his. sake, un- 
wonted forms. Whither he goes, they hesi- 
tate not to follow, and wait.upon him in all 
ihe varied spheres of usefulness and beauty. 
They select, too, with something of an ap- 
preciation,, just whom they shall abide by. 
Different races of men are thus accompanied 
by different kinds of plants, and historians 
have traced their paths around the globe, 
by the grasses and weeds they have left in : 
their course. The common plaintain got, 
from the Indians, the title of JM White-, 
man? $ footstep, from, its close accompani- 
ment of the European, just as the bee has 
long been considered the .herald, with its 
buzzing, of the ringing of the squatter's axe,, 
in our western wilderness. 

We will close our random notes, by a 
translation from the German of Sallet of a: 
poem, in which the humanities are delicately 
touched off — a fair specimen of a class, 
which without aiming at the : highest con- 
ceptions, yet do mnch to disolose.in a plea- 
sant way, that innate sensibility of Mature, 



of which, few are so stubborn, as not to 
have a faint snrmise. '.'' 

It is entitled— 

THE BURIAL OF THE ROSE. 

I lay beneath the branches 
TbatTtioMIke seemed to close, ':' 

When came a wanton stripling 
And piueked a blooming rose. 

Upon the earth he threw it, 

Wben he had tried its scentr . ■ . 
Where as it lay and withered, 
Its spirit upward went. 

Then came black -sharded beetles ■■ 
To toll with wisps of green, 
' ' A peal from the bells of the forest 
To wake the sleeping scene. 

In softest undulations 
The May- bells poured a breath, 

Tbat floated In stilly biUows ' 
Announcing the hour of death . 

: .When came on airy footstep, 
A phantom band beside, 
To join the solemn service, ■■■'■■ r J 
They came from far and wide. 

The chapel's roof above them .*. * 

Of branches overthrown, 
Was full of tie brooklet's murmur,: 

In chimes of organ-tone. 

Tbe flowers they stood In sorrow 
And drooped tbeir misty eyes, 

The lilies in snowy raiment 
Came as in priestly guise. 

.... Then bowed they all together 

■ And joining in murmur low, ■■■:•:. 

. .. , They breathed a sigh of fragrance, 
Arid wept jn unfeigned woe. 

In rich. embroidered vesture ...., 

Thebutterflies stood near ' J -' 

■ t - ■ Tbe service by the altar, .,..-- ,.">_' .'■•• 
., And quivered as for fear. .--■■,-■ 

■C .The honey bees. came thronging' ; .>. ,-::.- ;.:■.- 
From the distant plain to view ; . 
The flowerets veiled in sorrow, 
.'. Were dropping tears of dew. . :zr.i 

'MeanwhOe, the busy beetles ■■ •-"- ■'-'■-.'■ > 

■ ■-.". : . ' Scooped* o.ut a mossyigrave; _'.'■- :i. 
Tbe bees in choral vulces . 

A requiem then gave. 

" Delight of all while living, 
• '- ■ * . Tbou causestnow their woe; - : - '-' --''> 
; ■ i Let peal on peal ware upward, :■ ..-.;(*■/■ 
i . 'Mid hymns that heavenward go, -.-,-* 
.;. "Thy withering form we'll bury -,;.• :• \ 

Beneath a mossy stone, :. . 

And let thee lielq quiet,- 
, . ■ Thy.fragra'nt splendor gone. .- *;:'.*? J.'jiiJ ■ 

• '** Though In corruption wormy "-'"' "- £J- ; 
..-, ^ Tbatformso fair must be, ! i j . -,- >*;.*jc ' 
We'll cease our anxious plainings 
Bince now tby soul is free. 

" For fragrance pore and holy 

Is thine undying part; .'"J..: 
It lingers on the; breeaes ■ •■ ;;-x : ;. r : to 
Like goodness frotu the heart. ,-, - r . .. . 

. "Where angel choira.are bymnlng , _. — •,-,- ■ 

In the,eterjial ( Hear t . - f ,,'-""•'. 

On airy wtaglera mounting ' •'■■-'■■' 'H$ii~ , 

■ •-: ".'.•" Come flying spirits-neat*.'. >i_>; ■ ;-; ; ,i*.v ' 

'■"In heavenly-homes she'll wander, * ,; '.'(.! : 

.*■.■' "; . , -Where purer- there are. none, . ..• ,;.^|i - 

Whom there the Source, Eternal .- . fl . ; 

'' Absorbeth as His own.' '■ ", * '.' ■ 

"So then with God united 

■ Shall she a part-become; : ' ■'-'• l 

Why mourn ye; and why weep ye V. 't*'i 

. , , Rejoice : and tail your doom I'f . , ,.'„■„• 

', tl .^Mournful the song was.chaunted,^, ..«;>(!&; 

The rose to earth they gave,; ^ -, ,",",. '. 

The^flowersdropped'dewy fragrance '■■" ■ 

r ■_■■::' And .trembled o'er the grave. J'<r. ,■ : . t > : 

Then whispered a bee ' In'tf emor*,'- ' <) *•■'- , '' 
.-.-,; .-■ "I've loved thee, and been glad,-: r >V/ 
But sioce thou wert so lovely ■.., . -,,.,,, 
I've stood afar so sad. .•■-.•>,.' ■ j, 

"My longing, thou ne'er knewest, 1' ,',,' 

Nor breeds to thee eter bore—- ' ''*• '"-' 
.So fall, inyitearsjn showers, -::Vf!yr -••' 
-,.■. , . Thy mossy. pallet o'er." .. . 



If long that bee survived her, ■ 
Or perlsbed thus bereft — 
- IltnbW'hot — moved with angolsh, 
Thesilent-wooHleft:!-;'.": c 
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{TranstaUt Jitr Tbb Oaivoti fr&ai Itt^Pffl&efy 
Mpdaaii DudevdniS 1.) yv.-tf.30V 
■•_■ . : '■; ■ i '• 'i.:T .iv/.'jv r — 

..; -- .■.-■.■■■'I:-- '::&\ '- : ---Vv';-:*::% S'tolT! 

The following day Bozza wah stleT^-ltf^ib 
schoolof IbeBianchiBvatVOrfrvigotbtisiyih 
the chapel: of St. Is'odoreP Fran&scoJ-'tb 
whom his brother Jiad faidrfnllyrelated tlie 
.scene of-the evening beforei'^was'-Bo deeply 
wounded, by his conduot, hebegged VaUrio 
to make no. further effort' to obtain^lHa 
motive for it; -He: endured^t'm' siTelfti, 
and more keenly alive toon instilP.jgiTeh'Hb 
-his well-beloved -iirotbefr, -tt/an-'if it-liMft 
been bestowed upon liiitiself, aiid'notrfeb'H- 
ceiving .how any-one- could 'withstand' ;*h*e 
frankness and generosity Of tfrfrexp'lanatttfei 
tendered by-.TalerioVhe ftii'gDed ■n'ofto'&e 
Bozza, and frohvthat'da^ passed h'im, as if 
he had Jiever inowa' html' yalerio, wHo 
knew bow jnuch his brother ha'd'it at heart 
tq, complete his .capola; aod ;i who had' ;fle- 
tected in him the disquiet caused b^'CKe 
loss df:Bozza,' resolved^ ^to'wOrfc himself to 
death, rather than' not'to'acco'mblieh^e 
task., . Frahcesco?s Jhealth'^wa^ ''delitKes*; 
bis proud ':and ; sen^tiro" fepirit-lwaS 7 *^- 
pressed.by-.the dread <Jfnot fiilfiliiig"lil8 l rjn- 
gagements. 1 This feeling bad no' reference - 
merely to his renown aV'an "at'tis&^Wre- 
jiown -which he reproached- himself 0l 16r 
having thought^ too'- much 'of^btft I! wbs 
exoited ■. by. '.the - lack 1 of m'Atevial ' aid; •yeli'lt 
affected bis honor. ■ He w'a>;ndtMgnoTant 
of the iritrignes-already commenced by! the 
Bianohini.in order to blacken his leJintaliOh. 
When be had^accepted thisaranoUs^tayk, 
his father estimatitigj itotof'bft tdo"(g¥e^t'Sn 
undertaking for the three years' lime to 
which it waaHimitc^ 1 had 'endeavored to 
dissuade bim,from r it / , - Xitian^udging that 
the dissSpated life of Valerio^ apd.the poor 
health, of "the other, nygi^^reud.^r'ii^ execu- 
tion , iijtpofflible, had.. advised -iheiff repeat- 
edly to become recoaci/ed/^U^he Bian- 
chioi, and a^maridJol ihe.proffurators a 
new arrangement. But the Biaucbini, who 
formerly, t wore of tiie .sanT^". scb!oy Va Fran- 
cesco, -possessed little, talent and vinsupport- 
able pride.- Nothingin the -ydrld-jv'onld have , 



able pride.: Nothing in the^drld'^opid have v 
induced FranceSdpt tp7..con&de-.to 'them a 
work, undertaken anil conducted 1 -' ^vith so 
mnoh cai-e and- lbveT r: :o ' l£q ^ nl 
To understand, why this, -ffla^Jer, .deemed 



Mark for many years pi'e'viou&ly^'-h^d boen 
overhauled by.u^skil^ih^ji'a'd^nscientious 
workmen. Considerable outlay had only 
served to support a: troop of ^dissolhte arti- 
sans, whose wprk: hVd. tq.'^q. Replaced at 
great expense. "Jathe'r: Alberto and Bizzo, 
the chief mosaic ma^ters^'jl^sB'own the 
procurators tlienecessiiy.' o^ owler/.both in 
the money appropriate , di-rtn&iii tl]e works. 
After many test£ v they agjppd. upon Fran- 
cesco ZoccaU :for chief, of ih& jnt)paic de- 
partment and" Vincent-BiaDclnn|| although 
banished for fonrteen. years od,'a,ebarge of 
counterfeiting, and for liaving committed a 
number v ot^ ^sassteatlpos, .?speflia]ly one 
upon the person of Iiia J barber, had, thanks 
to the vigoniofj bis ownwand' <hi&^brotlier's 

work, foaDd" l^^ec^9Q' : ji&'J , |h^aii£ 0I| i nt01 ^ 
treasurer, who ; bJa3op3^eeo;liini. under the 



